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———— 


Alberto Isaac, who is a journalist, cartoonist, 
movie critic, writer, and former Olympic swim- 
mer, stated: 

“That depends on the proposals that I receive 
and on the liberty that I would have for filming. 
I will definitely not agree to enter the vicious 
circle of our national cinema. If they accept a 
screenplay that I already have and if they let me 
shoot it with complete freedom, I will fully dedi- 
cate myself to the profession; if not, I shall wait 
until in the next contest I can realize another film 
to my own satisfaction.” 

The obstacles to Isaac’s realization of his 
planned film on a commercial basis, within the 
framework of the national syndicate, will prob- 
ably be created by directors within the syndi- 
cate who fear new elements in the industry and 
openly admit that “we will not let anyone take 
away our modus vivendi.” (—Alejandro Galindo, 
General Secretary of the Syndicate of Directors ) 

To which the experimental directors answer 


Red, Blue, Godard 


Godard’s first color film was Une Femme Est 
Une Femme (A Woman Is A Woman, 1961); 
two years later he dealt with color for the 
second time in Le Mépris (Contempt). In both 
works the colors are dominantly primaries (“In 
Le Mépris I was influenced by modern art: 
straight color, ‘pop’ art. I tried to use only the 
five principal colors.” — Godard in the New 
York Film Bulletin [No. 46; 1964], p. 13). 
Red and blue are the colors appearing most 
frequently in both A Woman Is A Woman and 
Contempt; the recurrence of these hues in a vari- 
ety of contexts suggests thematic implications. 
The films are also related in that their primary 
themes are love triads (a motif which later be- 
came geometrically equilateral in The Married 


that they wish to take nothing away from any- 
one, that they simply want to complement na- 
tional cinema—by providing films for the seg- 
ment of the population that is not cinemato- 
graphically retarded. 

The objectives of the experimental film con- 
test were technical and artistic, not commercial. 
But a group of talented young directors has 
come to light. Given the chance, they will pro- 
vide fresh blood for a national industry that is 
dying of anemia, to the profit of everyone con- 
cerned (except perhaps the Old Wave sopho- 
moric millionaires). The Mexican government 
itself, cognizant of the present sad state of affairs 
and naturally anxious for the cinema industry to 
get back on its feet, has watched the contest 
with interest and sympathy. It has even prom- 
ised to influence the Cinematographic Bank to 
help experimental films. Later on, the govern- 
ment will probably give more direct aid. 

The contest has been a victory. 
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Woman); in both, female nudity has the impor- 
tant function of finalizing a precarious relation- 
ship. Both are parodies, the former more 
obvious and comic while the latter is complex, 
oblique, and tragic. 

In each film there is a difference in rhythm 
which corresponds to the difference of sense. A 
Woman Is A Woman is quick, choppy, compact 
and widely varied in locations while Contempt, 
although thematically complex, is much more 
slowly paced, has fewer locations and much 
longer development of individual sequences. 
Along with these changes in sequential method- 
ology in the latter film, there is a change in the 
handling of the camera itself. For the most part, 
fragmented editing is replaced with full-length 
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takes and camera movements are slow, smooth, 
and calculated. In Contempt, this not only facili- 
tates the tragic sense but is of importance to the 
work’s visual construction. It is well known that 
working in color often creates new problems for 
the intelligent director—an excellent descrip- 
tion of these problems was given by Antonioni 
when he was interviewed by Godard. (See the 
English edition of Cahiers du Cinema—(No. 1, 
1966, pp. 28-9.) Godard, through his experi- 
ence with A Woman Is A Woman, seemed to 
learn that if color was to function thematically, 
he would have to extend the length of single 
shots and slow down his camera movements to 
allow the viewer adequate time for concentrat- 
ing on the composition of colors. 

Even a simple and incomplete inventory of 
the recurring colors in A Woman Is A Woman 
indicates the importance of hue in relation to 
characterization and narrative development. 
Angela, the character who motivates the film’s 
action, is first seen in a red nightclub; her eye- 
lids are shadowed blue. She is shown wearing a 
white coat and lives in a white apartment with 
her lover Emile. Camille and Paul, in Con- 
tempt, also live in a white apartment. In both 
cases, the white seems to underscore conditions 
of neutrality and/or situations whose final out- 
come is still ambivalent—Angela very much 
wants a child by Emile, but Emile, who is cool 
to the idea of Angela having a baby, wears dom- 
inantly blue clothing. The neutral ground of the 
apartment contains a balance of red and blue 
objects: window awnings, clothespins, drinking 
cups in the bathroom, a sports poster on the 
wall in the living room, flashlights, a red lamp- 
Shade and a blue bedspread. Seen through 
windows are blue and red neon signs that con- 
sistently comment upon the emotional climate 
of each scene which occurs in the apartment. 
Angela is also characterized as indecisive at 
several points; one time she has on one red and 
one blue stocking, and another time she wears a 
red and blue plaid dress. There are red dots on 
her underpants. After being repeatedly refused 
by Emile, Angela goes to Emile’s friend Albert 
to conceive. Albert, the film’s straight man, 
wears grey and feels no real affection for An- 
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gela; he is, however, delighted to help her out. 
At this point Angela is wearing a blue dress and 
has switched to a black coat. When she returns 
to Emile, after having intercourse with Albert, 
she still wears blue and the dots on her under- 
pants are also blue. When she informs Emile, 
however, the action is still ambivalent and An- 
gela again wears the white coat. The film ends 
with Angela and Emile in bed, still under a blue 
blanket; both are sad and confused. Then An- 
gela thinks of a way to solve the dilemma: red 
neon light pulsates into the apartment and An- 
gela takes off her nightgown for a willing Emile. 

Very rarely, since Eisenstein’s Ivan the Ter- 
rible, has color in a commercial feature been 
used except to add a market value. When it has 
been dealt with at all, it has been used primarily 
for the enhancement of mood in separate 
scenes. Godard has attempted a more ambitious 
function for hue in A Woman Is A Woman: 
color is used as a leitmotif which parallels and 
comments upon the narrative theme. 

If a color leitmotif is to be used, some system 
for structuring the colors must be created. In 
regard to the red and blue motif of A Woman Is 
A Woman, Kabuki make-up authority Masaru 
Kobayashis comments are important: “ 
the basic colors employed in kumadori are red 
and blue. Red is warm and attractive. Blue, the 
opposite, is the color of villains...” (The 
Film Sense, p. 137). These stylized, symbolic 
color values are more than likely formalizations 
of direct sensual experience, formalizations 
based upon relationships of hue sensation and 
inner emotional states (what Wassily Kandin- 
sky called “der innere Klang”). Eisenstein felt 
that these alleged correspondences of sensation 
and emotion could not be the basis for the sys- 
tematic organization of color due to the high 
degree of variation in subjective responses per- 
sons have to hues; instead, he suggested that 
each film create its own “functional” system of 
organization, using arbitrarily chosen but con- 
sistently recurring colors or values. Godard’s 
color system is in accord with Eisenstein’s 
theory insomuch as it is “functional” and its 
colors do not act upon the viewer in a directly 
sensual way. Godard admitted this himself 


when he made the following comment about a 
film in which each composition (through filter- 
ing and juxtaposition of hues) creates color 
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auras’ that establish emotional responses in its 
viewers: “I was very impressed with the new 
Antonioni, The Red Desert: the color in it was 
completely different from what I have done: in 
Le Mépris the color was before the camera but 
in his film, it was inside the camera.” (New 
York Film Bulletin, loc. cit.) On the other hand, 
Godard’s dominant thematic hues were very 
likely not chosen arbitrarily since they have 
such obvious symbolic references to emotional 
states. 

Contempt follows the pattern developed in A 
Woman Is A Woman but where in the former 
color loosely parallels the narrative develop- 
ment, in the latter the letimotif is more fully 
conceived, more complex, more visually appar- 
ent and becomes, in itself, a formative theme. 
Another difference in the film is that the blue 
and red system of the first is inverted in Con- 
tempt. While Angela sings of love in the night- 
club of A Woman Is A Woman, a revolving 
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colored spotlight casts first blue, then red light 
on her face. Immediately after the credits in 
Contempt, Godard again used a filtered effect: 
Camille and Paul are lying in bed talking about 
their love for each other; the shot is a deep red 
monochrome which abruptly shifts to “normal” 
polychrome; even in polychrome the scene re- 
mains warm in tonality (dominant oranges and 
yellows) but, as the camera makes a slow over- 
head dolly, the tone becomes cooler; then the 
shot shifts to monochrome again—this time to 
deep blue. In both films these filtered shots es- 
tablish color “keys”; in Contempt this prepares 
us for the over-all movement of mood from 
warmth (red) to ambivalence (white, pink) to 
coldness (of course, blue), or, literally, from 
love to contempt. 

Paul, a French detective story writer, has 
been asked by the repulsive, extroverted Ameri- 
can film producer Jerome Prokosch (Jerry) to 
come to Rome to rewrite the script for his pro- 
duction of The Odyssey. Jerry is not pleased 
with the way in which his director, (the real) 
Fritz Lang, is insisting on filming the book (i.e., 
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the way it was written). Jerry wants to modern- 
ize the epic by inserting into it factors of causal- 
ity (the very thing Godard consistently sup- 
presses in his work). Even by accepting the 
assignment, Paul makes the first step in a series 
of steps which lead to his total self-deinoraliza- 
tion. In these first scenes, Jerry wears a blue 
coat and a red tie; he drives a red sports car. 
Jerry is composed of both blue (dominant) and 
red so we may infer that the attraction he will 
feel toward Paul’s wife, Camille, will be lust 
rather than love. Paul wears much the same 
colors (dominant grey and bits of blue) through- 
out the film and this is evocative of his passive- 
ness and apparent lack of emotion. Camille, the 
most complex character, first appears in navy 
blue and white and wears a blue band over her 
blond hair; she wears the same color in her last 
appearance, and, since she is in a constant pro- 
cess of changing mental states and garment 
colors throughout the film, this implies a cyclic 
development. Godard, in his treatment of 
Camille’s garment hues, seems to have broken 
from what he may have felt was a too-obvious 
color system. Camille, because she is in love 
with her husband at the beginning of the film, 
“should” be wearing red; however, the cyclic 
motif that occurs in regard to Camille’s develop- 
ment has a particular irony that befits the irony 
of the film in general, particularly the ironic 
paralleling of Contempt’s development with 
that of the Homeric Odyssey. Francesca, Jerry's 
secretary and lover, while a minor character, 
supports the color key as a whole. Normally she 
is seen wearing a yellow sweater and grey skirt, 
but, during a scene in which she arouses Paul’s 
desire, she changes to a red sweater. 
Environments are equal in importance to gar- 
ments. Jerry's nearly defunct film studios have 
red and blue awnings and his projection studio 
is, like Jerry himself (and like his reconditioned 
Greek temple in Capri), red on the outside but 
blue in the interior. Inside the projection studio, 
where Jerry shows Paul rushes of Lang’s foot- 
age, there are red-orange cushions on blue seats, 
the ashtrays are red as is Lang’s pen and the 
projectionist’s shirt, and the studio secretary 
wears a pink skirt and a blue jacket. In the 


rushes we see white statues of Odysseus’ guard- 
ian deity Athena (whose eyes have been 
painted bright red), Odysseus’ enemy Neptune 
(whose eyes and and mouth have been painted 
blue), and Penelope (whose eyes are blue, 
mouth red, and who is in front of a brilliant yel- 
low wall). This footage, which Jerry rejects, is 
used by Godard who cuts the gods into the 
main action of Contempt at major turning 
points in the drama. The first example of this 
occurs toward the beginning of the film, imme- 
diately after the scene in the projection studio. 
Jerry suggests that Camille drive with him to his 
mansion and that Paul take a cab; Paul consents 
to this idea, over Camille’s objection, and we 
see a momentary shot of Neptune. That Nep- 
tune is the deity of the sea is important as the 
Mediterranean later becomes the _ ultimate 
image of Camille and Paul's disintegrated rela- 
tionship. 

Paul arrives late at Jerry's and Camille con- 
strues that Paul has intentionally done this to 
give Jerry time to seduce her. They are outside 
at a table in Jerry’s garden; the tablecloth is red 
and the wine glasses are blue. Camille -is nat- 
urally disgusted with Paul but he doesn’t seem 
to apprehend her reason—it is this inapprehen- 
sion of the obvious which creates the tension 
that carries Contempt’s theme to its conclusion. 
However, at this point there is still a degree of 
hope for Camille and Paul—as they leave Jer- 
ry's, holding hands, a shot of Athena briefly 
appears. 

When the couple return to their home, which 
is one of a massive group of apartments, they 
are compositionally overpowered by the de- 
humanized environment. The interior of their 
apartment is painted white and is incompletely 
furnished except for a few pieces of bright blue 
and red furniture. Camille’s reflection that she 
will hang red velvet drapes over the yet bare 
windows is indicative of her continuing love for 
Paul even while she is angry. The warm sun- 
light which floods the rooms intensifies the over- 
all whiteness, and, against this neutral bril- 
liance, colors and objects tend to become vis- 
ually isolated, enhancing their imagistic impor- 
tance. Again, as in A Woman Is A Woman, the 
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equal distribution of warm and cool hues em- 
phasizes the equal probability of the action go- 
ing either toward red or toward blue. In this 
very extended sequence, the play of color in cos- 
tume changes and in environmental location, the 
virtuosity of the use of camera movement and 
the wide screen, all combine to deepen the 
sense of increasing interpersonal isolation. 
There is a gradual shift in the tonality of the 
lighting from warm, at the beginning of the 
scene, to a cool blue cast, toward the end of the 
scene. In the living room there is a red couch 
and two red chairs on a white rug. In another 
part of the room there are two blue facing 
chairs, between them a lamp with a large white 
shade. In a vase there are red flowers. Paul is 
wearing a white towel and Camille a yellow 
bathrobe. They bicker; Paul wants to know why 
Camille is angry. Camille goes into her bed- 
room, which has blue drapes over the window 
and a yellow spread on the bed. Camille puts on 
a black wig she has just bought; Paul dislikes it. 
Camille becomes affectionate, puts on a red 
robe, lies on the red couch and becomes play- 
fully seductive. Later they sit in the blue chairs 
and Camille tells Paul she no longer loves him. 
She is acting at this point but later, when she 
removes the wig, her words will cease being 
lies. They become affectionate momentarily but 
Camille discards the wig and the mood becomes 
strained again. She changes to a green dress 
and puts the wig back on. The green dress 
would seem to indicate hatred since green is the 
complementary of red; this is borne out by 
Camille’s behavior. Back in the blue chairs, 
Camille again tells Paul she does not love him; 
even though she is still wearing her wig, it is 
nevertheless obvious that her feelings are seri- 
ously waning. This fluctuating emotional state 
is powerfully evoked by the otherwise irrational 
turning on and off of the light which sits be- 
tween them. 

Camille and Paul are invited by Jerry to 
accompany him to Capri where Lang is doing 
the shooting for the film. Camille is dressed in 
pink (faded red) and grey (the first note of pas- 
siveness), Paul wears white and blue and Jerry 
has on a grey suit with a red and black tie. They 
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are on the deck of Jerry’s boat, from which the 
cyclops episode of The Odyssey is being shot; 
Paul is sitting in a blue chair. Jerry asks Camille 
to return to his temple-turned-home with him 
but she leaves the decision up to Paul; he con- 
sents, failing her again. Camille and Jerry leave 
in a speedboat which disappears from sight in a 
symmetrical shot, the top of which is blue sky 
and the bottom, blue sea. It is as if the boat had 
been swallowed by the water; Neptune's king- 
dom now becomes the image of Camille and 
Paul’s fate. 

When Paul returns to the temple with Lang, 
he sees Camille kissing Jerry and seems to par- 
tially realize the seriousness of the situation. He 
tells Jerry he is quitting but even now he won't 
state the actual reason and says that he simply 
does not care for scriptwriting. He then looks 
for Camille and finds her sun-bathing nude on 
the temple roof. She is lying on a yellow robe 
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and next to her is a discarded red robe—dis- 
carded for good. She is now numb and when 
she says to Paul that she is barren of all feeling 
(she wears nothing) she is no longer acting. 
She puts on the yellow robe (perhaps a regain- 
ing of feeling, indicative of the beginning of a 
new cycle—one which excludes Paul) and they 
walk down, descend, to a ledge overlooking the 
sea. The composition of this series of shots is 
brilliant; as they get closer to the water, the rela- 
tively warm composition changes as progres- 
sively larger areas of the screen are filled with 
the blueness of the sea. Camille says, “I'll never 
forgive you,’ removes her robe and dives into 
the sea. While she swims, Paul falls asleep 
(Godard may have exaggerated Paul’s passive- 
ness here!); we are watching Paul sleep while 
we hear Camille’s voice reading the letter she 
has written telling that she has left for Rome. 
The scene is abruptly changed to Jerry, wear- 
ing a red sweater, driving Camille to Rome in 
his car. Camille wears the same colors as she did 
at the beginning of the film, implying the com- 
pletion of a metamorphic cycle. Like Odysseus, 
she and Paul have been on a voyage, a voyage 
ending with the submersion of their relation- 
ship. Camille, at least, has regained her original 
stability—somewhat in the way that Odysseus 
had regained his homeland (Odysseus, in 
Lang’s picture, wears blue when he returns to 
Ithaca). Jerry stops for gas and while waiting 
he picks a small red flower. He pulls out of the 
gas station in a characteristically reckless way 
and just before they collide into the side of a 


petroleum truck, we see the final words of 
Camille’s letter while hearing the crashing 
sound of the collision. Then there is a cut back 
to the wreck—a slow dolly toward Camille and 
Jerry’s dead bodies; cut again, to Paul, suitcase 
in hand, walking up the staircase of the temple 
at the film site where Lang is shooting the re- 
turn of Odysseus. He passes Francesca (wear- 
ing blue) who is walking down the stairs; he 
pauses but she ignores him; Paul continues up 
to the roof. 

Homer had ironically paralleled Odysseus’ 
homecoming against the homecoming of Aga- 
memnon and Godard pushes this approach to 
the extreme when the camera moves away from 
Paul. Our point of view is shifted and we are 
now looking through Lang’s camera at Odysseus 
who, facing away from us, gazes across the sea 
toward Ithaca. Silence. The camera slowly pas- 
ses Odysseus and finally fixes on the sea. 

This study by no means exhausts the wealth 
of color imagery in Godard’s two works. Due to 
the relative inaccessibility of the films, there are 
necessarily many gaps in this analysis and inter- 
pretation. It is a certainty, however, that God- 
ard has shown a new way of effectively using 
color, at least in commercial film-making. (Stan 
Brakhage’s Anticipation of the Night, made 
several years before A Woman Is A Woman, has 
as complex and systematic use of color as God- 
ard’s films.) Within the realm of the commercial 
film, Godard has accomplished the unique task 
of casting colors effectively in major dramatic 
roles. 
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A Note on Linguistic Morality 


Two recent train movies with World War II set- 
tings drew enthusiastic crowds of examination- 
weary students during successive runs at Prince- 
ton theaters. The Train and Von Ryan’s Express 
once again drew my attention to the naive and 


xenophobic attitude of many film producers 
toward the problem of “foreign” characters and 
their embarrassing but necessary presence on the 
soundtrack. The Train simply avoided the prob- 
lem: all the central characters spoke English, 


